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Introduction 



The purpose of instructional supervision, as described by many writers, is the improve- 
ment of classroom teaching. Descriptions of instructional supervision practices 
frequently use the terms "reinforcing," "developmental," "formative," and "supportive," 
to depict the nature and use of interactions between supervisor and classroom teacher. 
In this sense, it is a quality-focused process that requires frequent contact with the 
classroom teacher to assure that districtwide or building-based goals and objectives are 
being carried out. An underlying belief of most supervisory programs is that observa- 
tion/feedback procedures can help to improve teacher performance, increase a spirit of 
professionalism, and raise levels of job satisfaction. The arg ent is that productive 
and satisfied teachers perform better in the classroom, are more highly motivated, will 
be less likely to be absent, and tend to identify more strongly with the overarching 
improvement goals of the district. 

In the majority of schools across the Un.. d States, the responsibility for instructional 
supervision is delegated to the building principal and in some cases is shared by 
department heads or content area supervisors and/or curriculum coordinators. In 
smaller districts or school buildings, the principal may be the only person providing any 
regular form of supervision. This practice can exacerbate role conflicts as the principal 
carries out other district expectations and requirements for summative evaluation, 
curriculum development, or other dimensions of building-level leadership. In larger 
districts where responsibilities for supervision, summative evaluation, and curriculum 
development are separated or delegated, the problems of conceptual alignment, 
intra-district communication, and coordination of efforts are made more acute. 

A review of the literature and reflection on current practices in instructional 
supervision signal some persistent dilemmas in implementing instructional supervision 
programs at the local district level. These include: 

1. Distinguishing between supervision and evaluation as helping functions in improving 
classroom instruction answers the questions Why? and When? and Where? Achieving 
clarity about the local philosophy of supervision and establishing district policy and 
procedures regarding classroom visitations, paperwork, recordkeeping, and 
confidentiality are essential to developing a reliable and widely used system of 
instructional supervision. The section of this paper on Elements of Instructional 
Supervision explores additional dimensions of the supervisory process. 

2. Selecting a model of instructional supervision that fLs the culture, context, and 
resources available in the district answers the question "Who does what, with whom, 
and how?" Instructional supervision programs can put enormous demands on staff 
time, increase the volume of paperwork, and challenge long-held and widely cherished 
beliefs about students, teaching, and learning. Without widespread preconditions and 
support for change, a district could engage in a program that is out of step and out of 
touch with the reality of the workplace. The section of this paper, Models of 
Supervision, reviews several contemporary approaches to teacher supervision. 



3. Agreeing on a common framework for effective classroom instruction answers the 
question, "What do supervisors look for?" Recent decades have produced a number of 
research-based frameworks for defining effective deliveiy of instruction. Some employ 
achievement variables drawn from the "effective schools" research. Others use broad 
instructional planning models based on theories of learning. Another category focuses 
on certain aspects of pedagogy, such as student learning styles or mastery learning 
techniques. Choosing an appropriate framework with which to observe classroom 
instruction and providing staff with opportunities to learn about and practice different 
approaches represent the foundational steps in improving instructional programs. 
Specific examples of some research-based frameworks are provided in the section of 
this paper, Lenses on the Classroom. 

4. Planning strategically for implementation of the role of instructional supervision 
answers the question "How do we get there from here?" by taking advantage of and 
connecting to other districtwide efforts that contribute to improved instruction. 
Coordinating and integrating elements of instructional supervision with ongoing efforts 
in curriculum development, teacher evaluation, and staff development are key 
considerations. Staff development activities, for example, can reinforce the goals and 
objectives of instructional supervision programs, but they are no substitute for a formal 
instructional supervision process. Lurking districtwide instructional supervision fc 
appropriate initiatives in planning for new facilities and equipment, administrator 
training, parent/community support, and federal or state mandates may also increase 
ihe staying power of an improved instructional supervision program. The section of 
this paper on Planning for Improved Instructional Supervision addresses additional 
strategic concerns. 

Elements of Instructional Supervision 

In articulating their program of instructional supervision, local districts reveal their 
underlying assumptions about the nature of supervision as a helping activity. They 
demonstrate their perception of the practical value and benefits of assisting teachers in 
their ongoing professional growth and development. The following categories represent 
sets of assumptions about the nature and outcomes found in several widely accepted 
models of teacher supervision. Readers are invited to itch their experience and 
insights against these sets of assumptions. 

1. Effective supervision is based on a belief that effective teaching behaviors can be 
defined These desirable behaviors, or teacher performance criteria, can be specified 
by indicators that are observable and measurable. The effective supervisor can explain 
and model these behaviors to the faculty. The behaviors and indicators become the 
basis for supervisory observation and feedback. 

2. Effective supervision is based on observing and analyzing classroom teaching 
behaviors. Classrooms are complex settings. Numerous interactions occur 
simultaneously. Only carefully planned and practiced observations can provide the 
basis for meaningful choices and decisions about the improvement of teaching. 
Effective supervisors collect data in a variety of ways in order to develop an accurate 
picture of classroom performance. 



3. Effective supervision requires skillful conferencing about practice. Even the most 
veteran teach s can get apprehensive about classroom visitations. Teachers must feel 
comfortable with the process and be receptive to the opportunity for honest and 
informed feedback. The feedback should be objective and non-judgmental. The 
conference is an opportunity to identify strategies or alternative actions to improve 
performance. The teacher's interpretation of what was observed is an essential feature 
of the conference. Teachers should be encouraged to evaluate the effectiveness of the 
conference as a helping strategy. 

4. Effective supervision can attend to curriculum issues, too. Supervision can look at 
what is taught as well as how it is taught. Supervisors can determine whether teachers 
use curriculum objectives as road maps for classroom instruction, and whether learning 
activities are planned to achieve maximum engagement of students in learning the 
concepts, skills, and attitudes of the curriculum. Supervisors can also promote use of 
tests as only one of the ways student progress is evaluated. 

5. Effective supervision requires skillful communication. Clear verbal communication 
is only a part of exchanging viewpoints on teacher classroom performance. Through 
skillful listening, the supervisor discovers the needs and interests of teachers. Facial 
expressions, gestures, stance, space, and eye contact send powerful messages. Resolving 
conflict in a way that promotes problem-solving and mutual understanding is an 
important aspect of effective supervision. 

6. Effective superv ion demands flexibility and initiative. The supervisor can raise 
levels of awareness and encourage inteiest in new practices through questioning and 
providing information, resources, and opportunities to participate in other forms of 
professional development. Effective supervisors are able respond to individuals and 
situations in different ways. They understand the process of change in individuals and 
organizations and persevere against attitudes, values, or behaviors that mitigate against 
improvement. Effective supervisors are able to function productively in groups during 
faculty meetings, planning committees, and inservice programs. A key leadership 
attribute is the ability to help others to set goals and to define stops to achieve them. 

7. Effective supervision represents an investment in others. "Encouraging the human 
spirit and providing a fertile ground for growth" is one of the most important tasks of 
instructional supervision. Effective supervisors understand concepts of motivation and 
career stages of educational professionals. Supervisors encoi- ge staff to develop 
autonomy in analyzing their own beliefs and behaviors. Supervisors promote teacher 
participation in staff development programs that are based on the needs identified in 
supervisory conferences. 
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Models of Supervision 



The purpose of this scAon is to review the essential features and conditions 
of several contemporary models of instructional supervision. Local districts 
engaged in establishing or improving a formal instructional supervision 
program may consult the selected references section for more detailed 
information on the methods described here. In practice, local districts 
frequently develop hybrid programs that incorporate features from several 
models. In any case, district planners are encouraged to devote considerable 
time and resources in assuring that new policies and procedures are widely 
understood and accepted. 



Contemporary models 

1. Traditional Supervision 

Traditional supervision is based on a view of the supervisor as superior and the teacher 
as subordinate. It gives more authority and initiative to the supervisor, who gathers 
whatever data seems important or is required by district policy, makes judgments about 
the teacher's effectiveness, and decides what should be done next. In the traditional 
model of supervision, which is easy to schedule and consumes less time than some 
other models, the teacher is in a more passive role and is generally not empowered to 
participate in decisions regarding his or her work. The supervisor may or may not be 
using a "desirable practices" framework that has been formally adopted or developed 
by the district. Ryan (1971) provides this view on traditional supervisory practice: 

Traditionally supervision was carried out by a principal or some authority 
figure in the school system. Its purposes were to monitor the 
performance of teachers, occasionally to give new ideas, but generally to 
keep teachers on their toes. 



2. Teacher Self-Evaluation 

Bailey (1985) writing for the National Education Association, contends that teachers 
have a natural interest in and inclination for improvement, and that teachers can 
engage independently and privately in self improvement efforts, using videotape 
feedback and applying a framework for identifying important and basic teaching 
behaviors. 

The NEA framework includes: 

1. Identifying set and closure 

2. Identifying verbal cues 

3. identifying nonverbal cues 

4. Applying means-referenced objectives in lesson planning 

5. Using observation forms in analyzing videotaped performance 
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3. Clinical Supervision 



Cogan (1973) and Goldhammer, Anderson, and Krajewski (1980) were among the first 
to describe a model of supervision based on a view of supervisor and teacher working 
together as colleagues. The term "clinical supervision" may suggest a rather detached 
and dissected view of teaching, but the model is predicated on a respect for the 
integrity and individuality of teachers. In clinical supervision, the supervisor does not 
"coerce, demand, or evaluate," but instead "encourages, explores, and collaborates" 
(Cooper, 1984). 

The clinical supervision model consists of several components: 

1. Establishing the supervisor-tf icher relationship 

2. Planning the lesson or unit to be observed 

3. Agreeing on the focus and method of classroom observation 

4. Observing and collecting descriptive data on actual teaching behaviors 

5. Analyzing the data to discover the meaning and implications 

6. Planning the strategy of the confe ence 

7. Teacher decisions about teaching behaviors and student learning 

8. Planning for further instruction and observation 

The number of actual stages and their labels vary by source (Goldhammer, 1969; 
Mosher and Purpel, 1972; Cogan, 1973). To make clinical supervision work, the 
supervisor must be willing to spend considerable time working with individual teachers 
on their perceived needs regarding classroom issues and problems. In pre-observation 
conferences, the supervisor and teacher meet to discuss the lessons to be observed and 
to clarify the teacher's objectives, concerns, and areas of interest. The teacher and 
supervisor mutually agree what kind of information or data should be collected. During 
the actual classroom observation, the supervisor must have skill in applying different 
classroom observation techniques. Following the classroom observation, the supervisor 
and teacher confer once more to examine the observation data, interpret their meaning, 
and determine what actions the teacher wants to ma'ce. The post observation conference 
requires the supervisor to demonstrate skills in human relations, interpersonal 
communications, motivation, leadership, and planning. 



4. Peer Supervision 

Berliner (1982) and Joyce and Showers (1982) believe that in order for teachers to 
effectively change their teaching behaviors, someone must "coach" them as they try out 
new teaching practices in their own classrooms. 

The peer supervision model assumes that teachers can be valuable resources to one 
another. It provides training in the skills of collegial consultation: classroom 
observation, data collection and analysis, and peer conferencing. 

Teachers then pair with one another to observe specific instructional behaviors in each 
other's classroom, and to provide objective feedback on the use of new practices. 
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To make peer supervision models work, there mujt be a strong catalyst for action at 
the local district or building level. Peer supervision relies on new patterns of 
interactions among teachers and between administrators and groups of teachers who 
are providing peer support to one another. Teachers must receive adequate 
preparation and training, release time to visit classrooms, and assurances that their 
participation in these efforts are separate from the district's formal teacher evaluation 
process. 



5. Mentor Teacher and Master Teacher 

Mentor Teacher and Master Teacher prograrr.* are more recent developments that 
contribute to improved supervision of instruction. These approaches are founded on 
the belief that "excellence in teaching should be rewarded, that teachers learn best 
from other teachers, and that career ladders can provide impetus for improvement in 
the profession" (Marshall, 1985). A variant of peer supervision, the Mentor Teacher 
and Master Teacher models can be used to: 

• direct assistance to new teachers, reassigned teachers, or teachers who need 
special support 

• demonstrate desired teaching practices in classroom settings 

• provide follow-up to in-service instruction by external consultants 

• implement inservice programs in specific curriculum areas (i.e. computers, 
language arts, science, mathematics) 

• establish collegial support systems at the district or building level 

In practice, Mentor Teachers or Master Teachers may also be expected to participate 
in the development of program budgets, the collection and analysis of evaluation data, 
and the preparation of reports for presentation to school boards or management teams. 
To make Mentor Teacher or Master Teacher models of supervision work, care must be 
taken to keep the interaction data collected during classroom observations separate 
from performance data collected for the district teacher evaluation system. The 
relationship between the building principal and the mentor or master teacher must 
acknowledge the confidentiality of the mentor teacher/classroom teacher observations 
and conferences. Recordkeeping procedures and storage of documents must be 
mutually established with teachers beforehand. All interactions should focus on analysis 
of practice by the teacher with the assistance of the mentor. 



6. Performance Objectives Approach 

The performance objectives approach is based on the belief that supervisors and 
teachers can jointly establish work objectives, agree on well-established action plans, 
and determine accomplishment through measurable outcomes and results (Redfern, 
1980). 

6 lh 



In this model or variations on it, annual work objectives are determined by mutual 
review of the teacher's duties and responsibilities. Teachers are frequently encouraged 
to establish performance objectives in four or five broad areas. These typically incline 
objectives related to organizational or administrative concerns, ("participate in a faculty 
a( /isory committee"), objectives related to the achievement of program goals (develop 
a new unit on nutrition for seventh grade life science classes), objectives related to 
performance of learners ("at least 80% of my students will be able to do 8C% of the 
problems in long-division"), and objectives related to the delivery of instruction 
("increase use of wait-time and higher-order questioning techniques"). Improvement 
needs are identified, and actions plans are written to describe steps to accomplish 
objectives over time. Accomplishment of the result are monitoied, assessed, and 
discussed at appropriate intervals. 

To make this appro; ch to instructional supervision work, a clear and comprehensive 
definition of desirable, expected behaviors (responsibility criteria) must be widely 
understood. Catego ies of anticipated goal areas must also be agreed upon and 
accepted. Even then, insisting that the annual performance objectives come from the 
list of responsibility criteria, and fall within predetermined categories, may reduce some 
flexibility in addressing unique teacher needs. Another reality of the workplace centers 
on the degree to which there is mutuality in the goal-setting conference. As McGreal 
(1983) points out: 

It is the supervisor's responsibility to establish an atmosphere in the 
conference that will allow the teacher to be an equal participant. On the 
other har 1, it is the teacher's responsibility to contribute to the 
discussion. Suppose the supervisor asks the teacher what the two of them 
might work on this year, and the teacher makes such comments as 
"nothing," or "I have been teaching 20 years, this seems ridiculous for me 
to have to do." The supervisor is literally forced to dictate something 
for the teacher to do ~ a situation that undermines the process for 
everyone. 



Related Approaches 

The field of staff development offers supervisors a wide variety of approaches that have 
the potential for meeting the needs of teachers. Loucks-Horsley and her associates 
(1987> recently identified several such approaches in addition to those discussed earlier. 
They are: 

Teacher-as-Researcher 

Implementing Innovative Practices 

Teachers' Centers 

Teacher Institutes 

Networks 

Partnerships 

Training of Trainers 



These approaches differ along several dimensions, including: 

• the goal or objective to be pursued (e.g., skill building, information sharing, 
problem solving) 

• the mode of delivery (e.g., training, inquiry, networking) 

• the underlying assumptions (about adult learning, skill transfer, etc.) 

• the conditions necessary for success (e.g., released time, collaboration with 
others, outside expertise) 

Exploring this range of alternatives to professional development offen> supervisors a 
broader role in the growth of teachers and the potential for a strong link between the 
school or district staff development program and instructional supervision. 

Lenses on the Classroom 



The first section of this paper reviewed assumptions underlying many teacher 
supervision programs in the United States. The second section examined 
several different structures or models that incorporate some of those 
assumptions. These sections treated the how and who of instructional 
supervision. What follows is a summary of some of the most currently used 
frameworks for looking at what goes on in classrooms. The list is by no 
means exhaustive but is intended to serve as a representation of the focus of 
contemporary supervisory practice in education. 

1. Effective Teaching Literature 

Examples of this approach in supervisory practice include the inservice programs 
Teacher Expectations and Student Achievement (TESA), Gender Expectations and 
Student Achievement (GESA), and Resident Supervisory Support Training (RSST). 
The practice draws on the research base on effective teaching characterized by the 
work of Brophy and Good (1986) and Rosenshine (1979). 

The following sample of critical teacher behaviors is based on the research on teacher 
expectations and is taken from a model of peer observation known as GESA - GeAder 
Expectations and Student Achievement (Grayson, 1985): 

1. Response opportunity 

2. Individual acknowledgement 

3. Wait-time 

4. Teacher proximity and movement in the classroom 

5. Touching/reproof 

6. Listening/use of probing questions 

7. Higher level questioning 

8. / - alytical feedback to student responses 

9. Student engaged time 
10. Classroom arrangement 




Another set of effective instructional behaviors selected from research on effective 
teaching is represented by the program Explicit Teaching - also known as "Direct 
Teaching" or "Active Teaching" (Rosenshine, 1982). 

1. Structure learning 

2. Proceed in small steps but at a brisk pace 

3. Give detailed and redundant instructions 

4. Provide many examples 

5. Ask a large number of questions/provide active practice 

6. Elicit success rale of 80% or higher in initial learning 

7. Divide seatwork into smaller assignments 

8. Frequently monitor seatwork 

9. Allow independent practice 



2. Effective Schools Research 

A sampling of supervisory criteria based on application of effective schools research 
include (Edmonds, 1982; Gauthier, 1983): 

1. Safe and orderly environments 

2. Clear school mission 

3. Visible and articulate leadership 

4. High expectations 

5. Time on-task 

6. Frequent monitoring of student progress 

7. High levels of home-school communications 



3. Effective Lesson Design (most commonly, The Hunter Model, also called ITIP or 
Success Based Education) 

A sampling of supervisoiy criteria based on the lesearch on effective lesson design by 
Hunte- (1980) includes: 

1. Establishing anticipatory set 

2. Stating objectives and purpose 

3. Providing the input (instruction) 

4. Modeling desired behaviors 

5. Probing for comprehension/checking for understanding 

6. Providing guided practice 

7. Assigning independent practi " 



4. Models of Teaching 

Joyce and Weil (1979) identified eighty defensible patter s that teachers use to shape a 
curriculum or course, to select instructional materials, or to guide teacher actions. 
Their models of teaching are grouped into four families. For each model there are 
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objective observation criteria to assess the degree to which the components of each 
model were evidenced by the teacher during a classroom observation. 



Specific supervisory observations would be conducted to establish whether the teacher 
were appropriately employing: 

1. Social interaction models (social inquiry, role playing) 

2. Information processing models (inquiry teaching, concept attainment) 

3. Personal models (non-directive teaching, classroom meetings) 

4. Behavior modification/Cybernetic models (programmed instruction, simulations) 



5. Teaching Styles and Learning Styles 

Dunn and Dunn (1978), McCarthy (1980), and Gregorc (1982) have written extensively 
on teaching styles and learning styles and their implications for teachers in planning 
daily instruction. 

The Dunns use a broad definition of teaching styles that includes the following 
elements: 

1. Instructional planning 

2. Teaching methods 

3. Student groupings 

4. Room design 

5. Teaching environment 

6. Evaluation techniques 

7. Educational philosophy 

8. Teaching characteristics 

9. Student preferences 

These five ways of looking at tt "-hing do not add up to the universe of instructional 
supervision, but they do provide concrete examples of ordering complex sequences, 
correlates, and interactions. Other "lenses on the classroom" used in contemporary 
instructional supervision (too often without provision for ongoing practice and 
feedback) include: 

• Active Mathematics Teaching - an instructional model developed by Tom Good 
and David Grouws at the University of Missouri Mathematics Project 

1. Daily review (8 min) 

2. Development (20 min) 

3. Seatwork (15 min) 

4. Homework assignment (2 min) 

5. Special reviews* weekly, monthly 

• Beginning Teacher Evaluation Study (BTES) - focusing on two measures of 
student learning; classroom behavior and test scores; and better known as the 
ALT (Academic Learning Time model) 




1. Diagnosis 

2. Prescription 

3. Presentation 

4. Monitoring 

5. Feedback 

• Mastery Learning - bas*d on principles espoused by Bloom, Block, Guskey, and 
others (Bloom). 

1. Clearly define instructional objectives 

2. Task analysis 

3. Assess current student skills 

4. Orient students 

5. Initial teaching 

6. Assess mastery 

7. Corrective and positive action as needed 

8. Enrichment/extension 

The presence of the program criteria in reduced type is not intended to signal 
diminished importance. Local district planners engaged in establishing or improving a 
formal instructional supervision program may consult the selected references section to 
acquire more detailed information on the programs cited here. In practice, local 
districts frequently adopt teacher performance criteria that incorporate features from 
several models or research bases. District planners are encouraged to devote time and 
resources in assuring that new frameworks for observing classroom teaching behaviors 
are widely understood and accepted. 



Planning for Improved Instructional Supervision 

The term "improved instructional supervision" can be interpreted very differently by 
people representing distinct role groups or experiences in the district. Some people 
envision improved instructional supervision as districtwide or school-building based 
committees engaged in long meetings and self-analysis, attempting *o reach consensus 
on goals and objectives that are translated into policy statements or action plans for 
others to follow. Others picture improved instructional supervision as being small 
groups of teachers and other district staff operating on a special budget and authorized 
to make grade-level or department-wide changes in supervisory practices. Still others 
view improved instructional supervision as a districtwide or building level mandate 
issued as a prerogative of central leadership. Any of these views might be correct. 
School improvement efforts, in general, have been defined as "the pursuit of any goal 
that benefits students and that has as a focus the classroom and school building" 
(Loucks-Horsley and Hergert, 1985). Improved instructional supervision, then, might 
mean: 

• Modifying an elementary school science program to include inquiry teaching 
approaches 
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• Developing and implementing districtwide policy on the use of classroom 
observation data and post-observation conferences with teachers 

• Adopting a peer observation program to help classroom teachers practice new 
instructional strategies using collegial feedback 

• Providing inservice training in classroom observation and conferencing 
techniques to administrators and others with supervisory responsibilities 

• Applying the characteristics of effective schools research in the district's criteria 
for effective instructional practices 

There can also be different perspectives on what constitutes a legitimate and effective 
school improvement effort. One set of assumptions, based on research and experience, 
includes the following: 

1. School improvement activities must address persistent problems and increase the 
capacity of the organization to attack future ones. 

2. School improvement cannot happen unless something observably different occurs 
between teachers and students. 

3. School improvement efforts are more likely to have lasting effects when the 
solutions to problems are defined as classroom practices so that teachers have 
clear images of what desired practices look like and what is expected of them. 



Do we make it ourselves or import it? 

An important question asked by a district or school building setting out to improve 
instructional supervision is "what is the best way to get there?" Tlie "make it/buy it" 
decision may appear simplistic, but sooner or later a committee of one or a committee 
of ten must contend with this issue. For some issues in supervision, there are programs 
or practices that have been developed somewhere else and that have been used 
successfully by teachers and supervisors in a number of schools. Research has shown 
that teachers can and do use practices developed by others when those practices can be 
described clearly and when they have evaluation data to support their effectiveness. 
For other supervisory goals, the local district or building may choose to assume the role 
of developer. This frequently requires greater investments of time and money. 
Developing programs locally can cost as much as twenty times as much as adopting an 
existing program. On the other hand, the district may have the professional expertise, 
support staff, and other resources necessary to carry out the developer function, or it 
may feel that a more process-oriented approach to instructional supervision will assure 
greater staff cooperation and participation. 
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In either case, what are some things district planners can do to 
implement new practices more smoothly? 



Whether your district is going to build a new program, policy, or set of practices from 
scratch, or whether your district is going to identify, select, and apply materials or 
procedures developed elsewhere, there are some key elements for program planners to 
consider. These are listed below (Loucks-Horsley and Hergert, 1985). 

1. Choose the staff to design or implement the new program or practice. A key 
decision to be made is whether the program will be voluntary or mandated, piloted 
with a few schools or implemented whole-scale. Who is selected to plan or to 
implement can be critical to the success of any improvement effort. 

2. Determine what levels of skill or knowledge already exist This step will help to 
target specific staff development and support needs. 

3. Give the new program or practice a fair trial by sticking with it for a specified 
amount of time. Encourage staff to suspend disbelief early on. 

Refrain from making major adaptations too early. One of the most common is 
"watering the program down" by selecting only the easiest or most attractive to do. 

5. Encourage staff to put in the extra time that all first efforts require: practicing new 
skills, using new materials, trying new approaches. 

6. Provide both initial and follow-up training to assure that new methods, materials, 
objectives, and systems are fully understood. The training should be conducted by 
people who are totally familiar with the new program, who are experienced trainers, 
and who understand the principles of adult learning. 

7. Assign support roles to provide follow-up assistance during the implementation 
phase. Demonstrations, coaching, problem-solving sessions, and informal observations 
are all examples of support strategies. 

8. Establish a timeline for implementing the improvement project Research suggests 
that a significant change in schools takes three to five years from its initiation to the 
point where it becomes truly incorporated into the ongoing life of a school and its 
classrooms. 

9. Get people involved in evaluating the impact of new programs or practices very 
early. When teachers connect their daily behaviors to student performance, a powerful 
reinforcement takes place. 

10. Make refinements as you go. Encourage staff to share their experiences and make 
small adjustments as' they proceed. 

11. Ensure that the new practice "sticks. " The program or practice will be more 
likely to be continued if the following conditions exist: 
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• follow-up meetings with staff are conducted to review how program goals and 
components are being applied 

• the practice is formally acknowledged in the district curriculum plan or teacher's 
manual 

• a line item budget is established to replenish materials and supplies 

• written guidelines for applying the program/practice have been developed 

• approval and authorization from key administrators has been obtained 



Summary 

The process of instructional supervision may be enacted in different ways and by using 
different frameworks for looking at teaching, but the larger goals remain quite similar: to 
help each teacher grow toward higher stages of personal and professional development and 
competency. This paper has acknowledged some of the desirable features and potentials of 
supervisory practice, several models of teacher-supervisor relationships, and a number of 
different lenses or frameworks for determining "where the teacher is" in terms of 
instructional issues and concerns. The implications for schools and districts considering 
changes in their present supervisory systems are not insignificant. The successful 
management of instructional improvement is closely tied to the capabilities of the staff, the 
resources and support available from outside the school, and the underlying values and 
long-range goals of the district. In particular, the skill of the building principal or 
supervisor in stimulating discussions and encouraging acceptable options in professional 
g owth among faculty is a key factor in helping all teachers achieve their full potential. 
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